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"A Midsummer Night's Dream" has always been considered one of the brightest flowers which adorn 
the brow of the immortal "Sweet Swan of Avon." It is, indeed, the most lovely creation that was ever 
produced by the genius of a youthful poet, and neither before, nor after him, neither in his own country, 
nor on this side the ocean, has a member of the numerous brotherhood of poets called so imaginative 
a work into existence. Neither has the great dramatist himself conceived any other play where the 
wonderful world of fairies appears so delightful and brilliant to our charmed eyes. It is true Shakspere 
has written many other dramas in which elves, fairies, and other supernatural beings play an important 
part, as in Hamlet, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Henry IY, The Merry Wives of Windsor etc. a The 
Tempest" especially displays a rich web of the actions of spirits, but they are subordinate to human 
interest, whereas we here find the purest, the most complete, and comprehensive image of the fairy 
world, the most charming description of their delicate figures, their airy vesture, and favourite nourishment, 
the objects of their love and hate, and all their kindly and roguish ways. Even this may be the chief 
reason why "A. M. N. Dream" is most performed on German stages (in the year 1881/82 a hundred 
times), and why it has always exercised so great an attraction upon literary Germany ; and, in fact, our 
nation ought to be thankful to the great English bard for having vivified anew the memory of this 
part of our mythology, and saved many touches from everlasting oblivion. 

This very peculiarity of the play, however, has piqued the sagacity of the learned on both sides 
of the German ocean, and the more this was the case, the less it was compared with other comedies. 
For it is a poetical work of free and unfettered fancy, and the poet himself wishes it to be regarded as 
such, giving it the name U A Dream"; and as a dream is quite different in different brains, so the 
dreamlike imageries of the play will ever give occasion for different critical inquiries. In examining 
into the date, plot, and sources of this interesting comedy, we shall, at least partly, touch on the most 
debated questions. 

At all periods when the study of Shakspere was in vogue, there were keen and diligent scholars 
who endeavoured to ascertain the time, at which "A. M. N. Dream" was composed. Towards the close 
of the eighteenth, and the beginning of our present century, when the philological and critical study 
of Shakspere's works was flourishing, it was Malone, Chalmers, Drake; at the time when, in Germany, 
the Romantic school opened their countrymen the literary treasures of foreign nations, Schlegel and 
Tieck; when the English Shakspere Society was founded, Halliwell, Gervinus, Ereyssig, Schoell, Ulrici; 
some twenty years after, principally incited by the German Shakspere Society, Elze, Schmidt, Kurtz 
(Massey), and by the New Sh. Society (1874), Furnivall, Fleay, Ingram (Spedding, Wright) etc. Buti 
notwithstanding the most diligent inquiries, and ingenious conjectures, this question has not conclusivey 



been answered, but remains up to the present day to a great extent a matter of controversy among 
ShakBperian scholars. So much, however, has been attained, that now by the great majority of critics 
the year 1594 is considered the most probable of all. To strengthen this probability, for want of truly 
historical evidence, is the object of this discussion. We shall first take a negative way, trying to refute 
contradictory opinions, and then a positive one, advancing some arguments additional to those given by 
other scholars. 

I. Both the Conjectures about 1590 and 159S (1597) 

Rejected. 

It is known that th* opinions about the date fluctuate between 1590 and 1598. These extreme 
dates are, for the most part, assumed by such critics as contend "the M. N. Dream a to be a mask, an 
occasional poem for the marriage of a princely personage, one of the poet's greatest favourites, either 
of Lord Southampton, or Lord Essex. 

Chalmers, too, although he was far from this conjecture, placed the composition of the comedy 
very late, in the early part of 1597 l . But his evidence is founded on matters too trifling, "or on such 
as prove nothing at all. 2 

Also Ulrici 3 was by internal evidence induced to regard the year 1597 as the birthyear of the 
play, as it, on the whole, evidently agreed with the works of the third, or with the last of the second 
period* We must here desist from refuting him, because, in the course of our discussion we intend to 
give the play quite a different place, principally for internal reasons. 

The former opinion that "the M. N. Dream" was written for Lord Southampton's nuptials, first 
presumed by Tieck, and afterwards adopted by Kreyssig, and Massey was justly refuted as too late by 
Schmidt, Wright, Dowden, Genee, and others. For that nobleman's marriage took place in 1598, in 
the same year when Francis Meres, in his "Paladis Tamia", enumerates A. M. N. Dream already among 
the wellknown comedies of the poet. 

Gervinus, too, is brought together with Tieck 4 , but he leaves it doubtful when, and for whose 
marriage, the play was composed 5 . As to its nature, he expresses himself more strongly, calling it a 
mask, a sort of occasional drama, especially relying on the allegorical elements which he thinks he 
finds in it. 

But where, we ask, are these allegorical things ? For aught we know, there is only the pretended 
allegory in the speech of Oberon (Act II, sc. 2) forced-in by Halpinte ingenious, but too subtle inter- 
pretation* which Gervinus praises beyond measure, and a in spite of the dry critique" attributes almost 
the same importance that it acquired with the partisans of the Essex hypothesis. 

Kreyssig 7 became the strongest believer in Tieck's conjecture. In his opinion we are by Puck's 
nice congratulation (Act V sc. 1, end) expressly told that we have before us one of such dramatic plays 
as were, at the time, necessary at the feasts of noble houses. In the same year (1598) Southampton, 
Shakspere's intimate friend, and princely patron, had celebrated his nuptials, and there were, therefore, 
reasons enough of probability for Tieck's supposition that the play was destined to grace that festival. 

*) Supplemental Apology, p. 359 — 370. 

*) Wright, Shakspere's A, M. N. Dream, Oxford, 1880, Preface VIII. 

•) Ulrici, Shakspere's dram. Kunst, 1847. p. 537—38. 

*) Shakepere's dram. Werke, Berlin 1868, Bd. IV. Ein Sommernachtstraum, eingeleitet von A. Schmidt, p. 329. 

*) Gervinus, Shakspere, 3. Aufl. Leipzig 1862, p. 236—37. 

°) Halpin, Oberon's Vision, London 1843, p. 240 — 45. 

*) VorlesuDgen liber Shakspere, s. Zeit und s. Werke. Berlin, 1860, Bd. 3, p. 81 ff. 
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The majority of English critics, he continues, had indeed put its composition about three or four 
years before, but, however that might be, its early composition, and the occasion for which it had been 
written, was above doubt. But what is to be made oft his deduction? To all appearance, there is a 
contradiction. For if the play was written for Southampton's marriage, its composition is not early; 
if it was made three or four years before, it could not be for that festival. Or does Kreyssig, in spite 
of Fr. Meres's clear statement, intend to make it probable that it was written in 1594 or 95, and laid 
aside till 1598? On the other hand, embracing 1 Halpin's conjecture Ereyssig seems to side with the 
defenders of the Essex hypothesis, and thus, at the same time, incline to believe that it was written 
for this Lord's marriage. 

The last who broke a lance for the Southampton hypothesis was Gk Massey 2 . He begins, "And 
I believe that to the jealousy of Elis. Vernon, as portrayed in the Sonnets, we owe one of the loveliest 
conceptions that ever sprang on wings of splendour from the brain of man, the "Midsummer Night's 
Dream. a Then he asserts Helena and Hermia to be the representatives of Elis. Yernon and Lady Rich, 
and one of the two lovers (which, we are not told) that of Southampton; that as in the Sonnets 
two ladies woo one man, so in the play, two men were induced to love one lady ; that this was brought 
about by the juice of the "little western flower", by the virtue of which the two men who at first had 
loved Hermia, suddenly doted on Helena. Massey endeavours to prove his assertion in the following 
manner. Helena chided in the same language as the lady of the Sonnets, 

"Fie Demestrius! 

Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex; 

We cannot fight for love as men may do; 

We should be wooed, and were not made to woo." 

In the sonnets, Lady Rich was called the "gentle thief" ; here it was quite the same, the part 

being only reversed, 

"0 me! Tou juggler! you canker-worm! 

Tou thief of love ! What ! have you come by night, 

And stolen my Love's heart from hink" 

Then "many touches" tended to show that Hermia was Lady Rich, and Helena, Elis. Vernon. 

The complexion was hinted at by the words "raven," and "tawny Tartar." The eyes of "Stella" 

(Lady Rich) were distinguishable in the "sphery eyne". In these lines, too, 

"Happy is Hermia, wheresoever she lies; 

For she has blessed and attractive eyes; 

How come her eyes so bright? Not with salt tears: 

If so, my eyes are oftener washed than hers." 

Then, in the "brow of Egypt." 

Also the difference in character and height of person agreed, Helena being the taller, but more 

timid, Hermia "fierce for her size." Moreover, there was another similar allusion to the eyes; in the 

38 th sonnet Elis. Vernon was addressed, 

"1 tell the Day, to please him thou art bright, 

And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven; 

So flatter I the swart-complexioned Night; 

When sparkling stars tire not, thou gild'st the even." 
In the drama, 

"Fair Helena, who more engilds the Night, 
Than all the fiery oes and eyes of light;" 

l) Kreyssig, 1. c. p. 91—93. 

*) Shakspere's Sonnets, London 1866, p. 473 ff. 



Again, there was a resemblance in the words, sonnet 109, 

"As easy might I from myself depart, 
As from my sonl, which in thy breast does lie: 
That is my home of love : If I have ranged 
Like him that travels, I return again. a 
And in those of Demetrius in the drama, 

a Ly sander keep thy Hermia. I will none: 
If e'er I loved her, all that love is gone. 
My heart to her but as guest-wise sojourned, 
And now to Helen it is home returned, 
There to remain. tt 
Lastly the beautifnl passage, 

**0, is it all forgot? 
All school-days' friendship, childhood innocence? etc. 
exhibited a perfect portrait of their early and intimate acquaintance. 

With respect to Massey's first assumption that Shakspere intended to show how two men were 
prompted to woo one lady, we start the question, "Why then does he take pains to introduce Oberon, 
Titania, and all the figures of the fairy- world in order to bring about what the first scene already 
offered him, where Hermia is courted at once by Lysander and Demetrius? 1 * Nor does the poet stand 
in need of the juice "on the lovers eyes," since Hermia had exercised her charms so well as to allure 
both the young men. 

Again, we ask, "Where is the person in life that represents the second lover?" Where there 
all suits so exactly, there must be no void ! And, "Which of the two lovers is Southampton, Lysander 
or Demetrius?" In the play, the latter is the perfidious lover, and we should believe that he suite 
the part of Southampton best; it is also affirmed, 1 "The juice of "love-in-idleness" has been dropped 
into Southampton's eyes, and in the play its enchantment has to be counteracted/ But the charm 
is not dispelled terom Demetrius' eyes, and he remains in love with Helena. The juice of the little 
flower, **love-in-ifilenes8**, therefore, is useful to him instead of hurting him. The undoing of the charm 
has place with Lysander, that is, the bad effect of that juice is taken from his eyes. Now, Massey says, 
"The mother of Lady Rich is typified as the flower called "Love-in-idleness*. And the daughter was 
like the mother. She, too, was a genuine "light-o'-love", and possessed the qualities attributed to the 
"little western flower** — the vicious virtue of its juice,** etc And yet Lysander becomes the husband 
of this second ** little flower**, whereas we are to expect that he should get rid of her. 

Moreover the "touches** are neither numerous, nor very striking. With respect to those invectives 
we are of opinion that, at all times, forsaken maids have almost in the same expressions abused their 
perfidious lovers as well as youths that rival each other; that repentant lovers have always with 
similar promises and oaths returned to their ladies; that the lovely description of intimate friendship 
suite for any pair of friends yon please, and not only for Elis. Vernon and Lady Rich. 

Finally what poetic lover has not compared his sweet-heart's eyes with the stars that gild the 
dark night? This pretty comparison has long ago become a common place in erotic poems. 

Again, all the corporal resemblance consists in the black eyes and brow, and in the dark com- 
plexion common to Hermia and Lady Bich, and the taller stature common to Helena and Elis. Vernon. 
Massey did not attempt to show that the lady in the Sonnets was, like Hermia, of very small stature, 
and yet, in the play, this is one of the most important points. She is called so again and again 



') Massey, 1. c. p. 479. 



(Act III, 8C. 2) "pupped*, "so dwarfish and low" — "a something lower than myself", "little again ! 
nothing but low and little !" "dwarf", "yon bead, you acorn !" and so on. 

Then, it is known that Penelope Rich was of a wonderful, seducing beauty effected by the strange 
and very rare incident of being fair-haired and black-eyed. Sidney, her unhappy lover, describes her as 
having "black eyes," and "golden hair", and Spenser in his Astrophel sings, 

"Her yellow hair that shone so bright and long, 

As sunny beams in fairest summer's day." 
Why, then, did the poet totally forget this peculiarity of hers, whereby he could have identified the 
two ladies with one single word? 

The whole likeness of character is confined to the n tawny Tartar", and "fierce for her size," 
attributes of Hermia, and tbe timidness of Helena, by which qualities they are deemed to resemble those 
rival ladies in life Yet, doubtless, the poet could not make both of them quite congenial ; but by the 
parts they perform directly in the beginning, he was forced to give them a certain difference of character. 
And what was more natural than to shape their outward appearance according to it, to bestow an Anglo- 
Saxon stature, form, and hair upon the meek, humble, and retiring lady, and the French features, eyes, 
brow etc. upon the fierce and courageous one? Thus, however, he described two ladies either of whom, 
as being the archetype of a whole race, equalled, no doubt, many English ladies, and not the sole 
Elis. Vernon and Lady Rich. Moreover, adopting Halpin's interpretation, Massey pretends that he had 
"conclusively shown the "little western flower" to be the representative of Lettice Knollys", 1 and, then, 
explains how important it was that the poet introduced this flower, but at length parts company with 
him, because "Dian's bud" represented Elis. Yornon, and not Queen Elisabeth. But what does he not 
demand by Halpin's, and his own comment of 1 our imagination ! Who firstly will attach credit to his 
words, 2 "Shakspere is treating Puck for the moment, as a personification of his own boyhood etc.; so 
that he was then present, and saw the sights and all the outer realities of the pageant (at Ken il worth). 
But the boy of eleven could not see what Oberon saw, the matrimonial mysteries of Leicester," etc. 
And further to the interpretation itself; first the "little western flower" means L. Knollys; immediately 
after, the allegory ceases; it is a real flower again, that is fetched by Puck, and the juice of which is 
dropped on Lygander's, Demestrius', and Titania's eyes; soon after, there is anew a bit of allegory; for 
its juice depicts the bad character which Hermia (Lady Rich) possesses by inheritance from her mother. 
And, at last, allegory is in full vigour: "Dian's bud, the other herb" represents Elis. Vernon, and is to 
counteract the enchantment by her virtue, purity, and true love. But was, then, this fair lady such a 
paragon of virtue and chastity? Most probably we must answer in the negative, for on the 10 th of 
February 1598, he (Southampton) left "behind him a most desolate gentlewoman, that almost wept 
ont her fairest eyes." — This love-affair had begun in 1595. 

Finally the passage 3 , "I do not doubt that this dainty drama was written with the view of cele- 
brating the marriage of Southampton and Elis. Vernon", obviously clashes with the note, 4 "Perhaps it 
was one of the Plays presented before Mr. Secretary Cecil and Lord Southampton, when they were 
leaving London for Paris in January 1590, at which time as Rowland White relates, the Earl's marriage 
was secretly talked of." For, in the former passage, he is sure that the play was written for the 
marriage, whereas, almost in the same breath, he supposes that it had already been performed on another 
occasion We will not take into account that the comedy, when repeated at the nuptials, had lost all 
the charm of novelty. The reason, too, for laying it aside, viz. to avoid the Queen's displeasure, existed 



*) Massey, 1. c. p. 477—80. 
f ) Massey, 1. c. p. 477, note. 
■) Massey, 1. c. p. 481. 
4 ) Ibid, p. 481, note. 
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in 1598 as well as in 1595. Why, then, defer the performance for so long a time ? a l Upon the whole, 
all the reasons advanved to support this hypothesis prove insufficient. 

We go on to the Essex hypothesis, much younger, and less strongly defended. There are only 
two countrymen of ours, K. Elze, and Kurtz, who stood up for it. Elze 2 , finding the date offered by 
Tieck, Massey etc., too late pretended that a the M. N. Dream" was composed for Lord Essex's marriage 
with Lady Frances Sidney. As this had taken place in 1 590, the comedy must needs have been written 
in 1589, or early in 1590. Elze first appeals to several commentators, but all of them, Cunningham 
Schlegel, Malone, Drake, affirm only that it was one of the poet's earliest comedies, none of them goes 
so far as to lay it in 1590, and make it his very earliest comedy. And, indeed, where is a sober 
critic to be found who asserts this excellent comedy to be as it were his apprentice work! There are 
so many eccellencies 8 in it that we are prevented from believing the poet had begun his career with it 
Let us endeavour to reject the main arguments of Elze's. 

First it is stated by nothing that Lord Essex was so intimate a friend, and patron of Shakspere 
that bis marriage could not but be graced by him with a particular play. Nor do we know anything 
about such a relation of the poet to the bride. Schmidt remarks well that Shakspere was not of the 
wood from which a "poeta laureatus" like Bon Jonson might be cut. 4 Then, some of the adversaries of 
this conjecture 5 are right in advancing that Essex's like Southampton's marriage was secret, and caused 
the displeasure of the Maiden Queen. How, then, could it be that all the various preparations necessary 
for such a representation were secretly made, and kept secret by the actors, and all the persons occupied 
in the performance? Moreover, what enjoyment would the bride, and bride-groom, and their friends 
have had, while the poet, and the players would be alike fearful of losing the migthy Queen's favour ? 
The imprudence and inconsideration of both the wedding-makers, and the poet appears almost infinite, and 
incredible ! 6 

Again, the similar qualities offered by Elze, in order to effect a parallel between Essex and The** 

sens as a captain, a huntsman, a faithless lover are, indeed, so general as to suit any celebrated lord of 

the time. Mocking it Wright (Pref. XI.) adds well, "So there being a river at Monmouth, and a river 

in Macedon, the parallel is complete." 

And the passage, 

a But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 

Tour buskin'd mistress and your warrior love 

To Theseus must be wedded" — 

is, methinks — that parallel admitted — a little more than an exaggerated joke. Nor will anybody 

be persuaded that Essex on account of that flattery a in maiden meditation fancy face" etc., came off 

bluely, and did not incur so heavy a punishment as Southampton, and other disobedient favourites. And 

as to the adopting of Halpin's interpretation we confess with Schmidt, that the "western flower" waa 

neither little (at least, if compared with Leicester) nor "milkwhite", when shot at, nor „idle in love." 

Besides Elze himself appears not to be quite convinced of the harmlessness of those allusions to the 

affairs in the Essex family. For he finds an excuse for them in the concluding lines, 

"If we shadows have offended" etc. 

Most excellent is Schmidt (p. 333—36) in rejecting Halpin's commentary defended by Elze, and 

we agree to all that he says about it, especially (p. 335) that we may with the same right follow the 

*) Wright, 1. c Preface X. 

s ) K. Elze, Zuin Sommernachtstraum, Jahrbuch HI, p. 150 — 174. 

>) Drake, Shakspere and Hia Time*, Lond. 1817, II, "as to be perfectly without a rival in dramatic literature." 

«) Schmidt, 1. c. p. 330. 

*) Schmidt, 1. c. p. 332. Gene*e, Sh.'s Leben nnd Werke, 1874, p. 264. 

•) Schmidt, Up. 332. 
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contrary, and maintain that the delicate recollections awaked by that allusion in Essex's house exclude 
any idea of a special destination for this house. For would it not have been unheard of to have all the 
scandals of his family raked up. and called to remembrance, while Essex, his mother, the same Lettice 
Knollys, and all the party were assembled to celebrate a festival. It was as yet afresh in the memory 
of all that Essex's mother was suspected of having contrived the murder of her husband, together with 
Lord Leicester. Well knowing the importance of this objection, Elze took all pains possible to remove 
it, stating according to Devereux l that Walter Essex was not poisoned, and that, therefore, all his wife's 
fault was her overhasty marriage with Leicester. But even as little Adlard has succeeded in making 
him guiltless of his first wife, poor Amy Kobsart's 2 , death, because it was impossible to prove his open 
guilt, as little Devereux has made both him and her innocent of this murder for want of evidence. On 
the other hand we have to do with the judgment of the time. And in the eyes of all her contemporaries, 
and of the whole court, she was accessory to that crime. And, in fact, this suspicion was justified by 
all her doings, by her sinful connexion with Leicester in her husband's lifetime (her husband died in 
July 1576; that intrigue has been traced up to 1575, and part of 1574 3 ); by her being absent from 
his deathbed, and amusing herself at Leicester house, by her sudden marriage, a few days after his 
death, and her third marriage with her master of the horse 4 , a man of ill name. This heavy 
suspicion was corroborated by her falling into open disgrace with the Queen, and cannot be invalidated 
by Essex's taking her part once in the presence of Elizabeth. And supposing he thought his mother 
innocent, why then, notwithstanding the common suspicion, recall this dark point in her life without any 
cause ? Of course, Elze is not at a loss for a cause, affirming that the love affair at Eenilworth was a 
link of the chain not to be left out, in order to show the love-intrigues of the English aristocracy, as 
it were, in a mirror. But pray, show us the chain itself in the „M. N. Dream", without it we may well 
miss a link. Finally how is it explicable that Elze appeals to Massey's conjecture (that Helena and Hermia 
are the representatives of Elis. Vernon and Lady Rich), since his whole essay tends to demonstrate the 
contrary of that conjecture? We pass by in silence that Southampton at that time (1590) thought 
neither of Elis. Vernon, nor of Penel. Rich. — Kurtz 5 has followed in the steps of Elze, and endeavoured 
to remove all scruples that rise against his hypothesis. He enters upon his argument with contending 
that the passage, 

„The thrice three Muses, mourning for the death 

Of learning, late deceased in beggary", 
must needs be referred to Spenser's "Tears of the Muses". Here already we know Kurtz's method of 
proving. For by the two antecedents, Shakspere would have exposed himself to ridicule, if he had not 
picked up the glove thrown down to him by his enemies at once, or not at all, and the second, that 
he was not a man to do so, he draws the conclusion that the allusion, and with it the whole comedy, 
must have been written in 1591. By-the-by we will not omit to mention that those lines (Act V, sc. 1, 
L. 52 — 53) have induced some other critics to carry the date back to 1591 or 1592, one like Kurtz 
finding an allusion in them to Spenser's "Tears of the Muses", printed in 1591, others to Rob. Greene's 
miserable death, which took place in 1592. Dowden rejecting the latter reference adopts the former, 



*) Devereux, Lives and Letters I, p. 146. 

*) Amy Robsart, and the Earl of Leicester, London 1870. 

8 ) Secret] Memorials of Rob. Dndley, p. 31. 

4 ) cf. Halpin, 1. c. p. 41, note: Miss Aikin's court of Elizabeth, II prope flnem, "The Lady Lettice was altogether a 
worthless woman -a true -light-o'-love. Ere Leicester had been dead a twelve month, she married one of her own 
household, Sir Chr. Blount, the Master of her Horse. tt 

5 ) H. Kurtz. Zura Sommernachtstraum, Jahrbuch IV. 

6 ) Wright, 1. c. Pref. VIII. 
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without reasoning from it to the date; while Gen6e does not hesitate to infer from it an early date in 
general. Delius seems not to be right in rejecting all allusion to it. We are of opinion that such an 
allusion was quite possible two or three years after that event (the composition of Spenser's poem), and 
think with Wright 1 "that the poem may have suggested to Shakspere a title for the piece submitted 
to Theseus'", no more! 

Then Kurtz thinks there would be a strange scruple if we should be willing to approve the year 
1591. For early in 1590, the first three songs of the "Fairy Queen" had appeared, whose allegorical 
person was to be Queen Elisabeth. He asks whether it was possible that Shakspere made his Fairy 
Queen Titania fall in love with an ass's, head. The suspicion of this intentional offence, however, he 
replies, would fall to nothing if Shakspere's play was written before Spencer's poem. Being thus pressed 
to adopt the year 1590, Kurtz confesses to meet, at least respecting the time, with Elze's hypothesis. 
And as this had not yet been combated with success, he attempts to reject the objections, especially 
those started by Schmidt — with little proof reasons, — and then profers those of his own, in his 
opinion heavy enough to overthrow the whole hypothesis. Of course, Kurtz gets out of this perplexity, 
but with it we are cast away into such a sea of conjectures and contradictions as make us altogether 
lose oar course, and look in vain after the long-hoped-for land. There is first the incompatible contra- 
diction of a marriage, secret, but not still, of a marriage with "song and sound", but not public, as it 
was covered by an unsuspected festival, to wit that of May-day. We believe he meets with a great 
many Thomases in Germany and England ! For it would be an unheard of artifice to arrange a fetsival 
with "a very great supper", with song and music, with dance and theatrical performances in the pre- 
sence of perhaps a hundred guests, without any one guessing its proper purpose, all thinking they assisted 
at a simple May-day banquet. And such a festival in spite of the Queen's vigilant jealousy, and the 
prying eyes of the courtiers! 

Again, Kurtz tells us that, in the spring of 1590, Robert Sidney came from Flushing over to 
England for a banquet, and that he was let into the secret of Essex's marriage. But who authorizes 
him to affirm that this very banquet was held on May-day, and for these nuptials ? Perchance Sidney, 
during his leave lasting several weeks, attended some twenty banquets. But what we whish we readily 
believe! That Rob. Sidney was initiated, and present at his sister-in-law's marriage appears to be a 
matter of course, and need not be proved by the Sidney letters; nor that in consequence of it, the 
Queen's wrath was conferred on him. 

Then, Kurtz thinks he finds a chief support for his conjecture in the fact that, in the comedy, 
the observance of May is repeatedly mentioned. But what signification would the title "A. M. N. Dream" 
have if it were not hinted to the audience that they have to do with the errors of that time and night 
on which they depend for the most part? 

He goes so far as to call Bottom and company for help. As Quince (Act 111, sc. 1) announces, 
"Yes, it does shine that night", and there is that other allusion to the moon in the introductory lines, 
he draws the inference that if there had been about May 1590 I* a new moon, the matter was clear 
and invincibly proved : The nuptials of Essex and Lady Sidney must necessarily have taken place on 
May 1 st 1 590, at the time of that new moon. The ephemerides are quickly drawn forth, and — on the 
30 th of April 1590 was a new moon! But who does not know for what purpose the poet has inserted 
that passage as well as most of the doings of the artisans ? The hempen home-spuns take to the letter ; 
as the unhappy lovers "meet by moonlight", they thought they were obliged to help the imagination 
of the audience . by corporally representing, that star. By-the-by Kurtz "thereby gives an unexpected 
significance to the introductory lines of the play," (Wright, Pref. XI.), and oversees that those lines 

*) Wright, 1. c. Pref. VIII. 
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do not u agree with the discourse of the clowns at the rehearsal". 1 We, therefore, do not trust our 
eyes reading (p. 289 — 90) that this hypothesis, apparently deprived of any historical evidence, was 
to be put on a level with those facts of history which, although wanting "hand and seal", are considered 
above doubt. Now, to be sure, we have this ambiguous piece: a comedy, and not being that, a mask, 
an occasional play, and not that either. Now the scholar may, even as he takes his point of view, find allusions 
in it, or not. If he regards it as a nuptial play, those allusions are in it, and fall to the guilt of the 
May-day banquet, they remain far from the wedding-guests, and even — from those who are initiated. 
Now, we may proceed quite at will, either suppose that tho poet, and his patron had intentionally shar- 
pened their arrows against the Queen, or if we like it better, that the poet was quite innocent of all. 
As it was not a proposed occasional play, the bride was, for her mourning, not present at all, "undoub- 
tedly", adds Kurtz (p. 291). Also was Theseus, in this case, the mythological hero, and the audience 
did not think of comparing all the unpleasant touches with those of the bridegroom. "Mole, hare- 
lip, and scar" now looked not so very ill, especially as that part of Puck's congratulation referred not 
so much to the principal couple (p. 292). At this bastardness of the play part of the spectators regard 
the passage "a fair Vestal throned by the west" etc., as a general and insignificant compliment to he 
Queen, part of them know very well that it was to be "a drop of rose-oil" to appease her anger (p. 292), 
and so on, conjecture after conjecture, so that with this changeling you may prove all and nothing. In 
short, the promised solution of the problema is not found ; on the contrary, in the hands of Kurtz, 
Elze's hypothesis loses the bit of probability which he had given it. 

II. The Flay is not a Mask or Occasional Flay. 

Both those conjectures, therefore, are to be rejected, and withal that by which they are 
principally suggested, viz. that our comedy is a mask. Schmidt seems to have almost evidently 
proved it to be quite different from the masks and antimasks of Ben Jonson and other poets of the 
time. 2 We do not hesitate to adopt bis excellent argument, and shall try to strengthen it still a 
little by some other grounds. 

In the first place, Shakapere himself did not point out the play as a mask or occasional play 
neither in the title, nor in any passage of the poem, nor by a prologue or epilogue (cf. Schmidt, 
p. 831). In no work of tbe contemporary authors, nor in the numerous documents and private 
memorials of the time about the entertainments of the Court, and at the houses of English noblemen 
is it mentioned as such. On the other hand, Fr. Meres enumerates it expressly among the poet's 
comedies Neither the player-editors, nor any other editor or commentator of his works who lived 
with or a short time after him, and, therefore, may justly claim the advantage of a much greater 
immediateness, has considered it a mask. 

Secondly, the mask is nothing but an occasional play, and as it is written for a special fes- 
tival, its value ends with it; which has been the case with the majority of such like pieces There 
are to all occasional poems from their nature set certain bounds within which they must be kept 
in order not to produce tediounsness instead of amusing. Therefore, almost all the masks written by 
Ben Jonson, who, as a contemporary, and the most fertile poet of this sort of theatrical plays, is 
aptest at a comparison, at best have the length of a Shaksperian act, and often are much shorter 
Here is a list of his masks: 1) The Memorial Mask 121 1 2) Chloridia 163 1. S) Love's Triumph 
164 I. 4) The Masque of the Owls 178 1 5) Beauty 200 1. 6) The Golden Age Restored 200 1 
7) Vision of Delight 208 1. 8) Blackness 210 1. 9) Barriers 226 1. 10) Christmas 236 1. 11) Mer- 
cury 237 1. 12) Pan's Anniversary 245 1. 13) Pleasure Reo 280 1. 14) At Haddington's Marriage 

& ) Halliwell, Introduction to Shakspere's A M. N. Dream, p. 3. 
•) Schmidt, 1. o. p. 330-35. 
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298 1. 15) Oberon 317 1. 16) Love fr. from Ignorance 838 1. 17) News from the Now World 341 1. 
18) Masque of Queens 370 1. 19) For the Honour of Wales 374 1. 20) Neptun's Triumph 385 1. 
21) Hymenaei 394 L 22) Masque of Augurs 396 1. 23) The Speeches at Pr. H Barriers 422 1. 
24) Time Vindicated 426 1. 25) The Fortunate Islands 435 1. 

There is but one, viz. a A Masque of the Metamorphosed Gipsies", that exceeds the usual 
number having about 1300 lines, but it is still far from reaching the M. N. Dream being of more 
than 2000 lines. Moreover, an occasional play must needs show some reference to the occasion, and 
the celebrated persons, and point to them not only by single words or hidden allusions which only 
the keenest subtlety succeeds in spying out. Thus Ben Jonson always wears his thoughts as it 
were on his sleeves throughout the piece by tediously repeating hints and flatteries, by the whole 
arrangement and scenery, and frequently by the Dramatis personae. For instance, at Lord Had- 
dington 's (Ramsay) marriage to Elis. Radcliff, "the scene was a high, steep, red cliff, advancing 
itself into the clouds, figuring the place, from whence the honourable family of the Radcliffs first 
took their name. This cliff was also a note of height, greatness and antiquity. Before which, on the 
two sides, were erected two pilasters, charged with spoils and trophies of Love and his mother, con- 
secrate to marriage; amongst which, were old and young persons figured, bound with roses, the 
wedding garments, rocks and spindles, hearts transfixed with arrows, others flaming, virgin girdles, 
garlands, and worlds of such like; all wrought round and bold: and over head two personages, Tri- 
umph and Victory, in flying postures ..... holding a garland of mirtle for the key* 1 . Then Venus 
asks, (p. 308) 

"But speak his bride, and what her virtues are/ 1 
and Hymen answers, 

"She is a noble virgin, styl'd the Maid 
Of the Red-cliff, and has her dowry weigh'd 
No less in virtue, blood, and form, than gold, 
Thence, where my pillar's rear'd you may behold, 
(Fiird with love's trophies) doth she take her name." 
At the words of Vulcan (p. 309) a the cliff parted in the midst, and discovered an illustrious 

concave in which an artificial sphere was made of silver that turned perpetually only the 

zodiack was of pure gold: in which the masquers, under the characters of the twelve signs were 

placed, answering them in number; whose offices Vulcan describes, 

"of the twelve powers 
That are presiding at all nuptial hours." 
The conclusion of the masque is made with an Epithalamium ending thus, 
"That ere the rosy-finger'd morn 

— — there may be born 

A babe t'uphold the fame 

Of Radcliffs blood, and Ramsay's name." (p. 814— 15) 
Also all the chief persons point to love and marriage : Venus and Vulcan, the Graces, Cupid. 
It is the same with another mask which no less invites to comparison, "Hymenaei or a Masque 
on the marriage between Robert, Earl of Essex and Lady Frances" etc. „There was first discovered 
an altar, upon which was an inscription in letters ot gold (mystically implying that both it, the 
place, and all the succeeding ceremonies were sacred to marriage, or union etc) To this altar 
entered five pages bearing five tapers in virgin wax; behind them one presenting a bridegroom etc. 

On the other hand, entered Hymen his head crowned with roses and marjoram, in his right 

hand a torch of pine-tree. After him a youth attired in white .... behind him two others in white 

>) The Works of Ben Jonson, London 1756, Vol V, p. 300. 
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the one bearing a distaff, the other a spindle. Betwixt these a personated bride supported, her hair 
flowing and loose, sprinkled with grey; on her head a garland of roses, like a turret, her garments 
white, 4 ' etc. 1 And so on, the whole arrangement, the songs of the musicians, the speeches of Hymen 
and Reason, and "last not least/ 4 the Epithalamium show almost too plainly whither the mask 
tends. Finally the mask has quite a different internal nature. There is for the most part no real 
action, or it is very short and subordinate to music and dance, to decoration and scenery 2 . Accor- 
dingly it has no characters, no plot, no catastrophe. The persons are not taken from real life, but 
are mythological or allegorical figures. Jonson calls up the whole Olympus with its gods, goddesses, 
and demi-gods, the Graces and Nymphs, the Cyclops and Satyrs; Fate and Fame; Hags and Gipsies; 
Oberon and Merlin ; then Love and Reason, Virtue and Pleasure, Opinion and Truth etc. Therefore 
they were generally performed not by professed actors, but by noble or princely persons, especially 
the proper mask. If we compare our play with all the masks of Ben Jonson, we are free to confess 
that it has a well continued action, depending most on the characters, and not only on external inci- 
dents, a plot and its solution, in short all that is necessary for a comedy. 

Again, the pretended maskers and antimaskers — Theseus and his group on the one side, 
Bottom and his friends, and the Fairies on the other side — perform quite a different part to the 
maskers, and the figures of the antimaBk of Ben Jonson. As to the former, they contribute nothing 
to the action; they enter suddenly, brought in sight by a curtain draped aside, or any machinery; 
they have their dance, remain sometimes a little while as mute persons on the scene, and then 
disappear. We omit to say how important a part Theseus, and especially the lovers perform. 

By the defenders of this conjecture it has also been maintained that Theseus, and his group 
represent the serious, tragical element like the maskers in Ben Jonson's pieces. But these are by 
no means grave and earnest, they arc full of joy and merriment, of pleasure and delight. 

Nor is any force of argument in the circumstance that in "the M. N. Dream 44 those critics pre- 
sume to find an antimask beside the mask. For there is no established rule, some of Jonson's masks 
having no antimask, and others more than one (of Schmidt p. 331). Yet this would-be antimask has 
as little resemblance to those of Ben Jonson. The antimaskers are not at all concerned in the action; they 
are led in to fill up the intervals with a grotesque kind of merriment or, their grotesque dances, and then sink 
into nothing. Let us give some instances. In the "Vision of Delight 4 (1617) ' 4 a she-monster is delivered 
from six Burratines, that dance with six Pantaloons. 44 They have their dance, and are gone Soon after the 
"second antimasque of Phantasmus come forth which dance. 44 They do no more. In "Pleasure 
reconciled to Virtue" (1619), the bowlbearer ofComus leads in the first antimasque, the bottles, whioh 
begin to dance; then comes the second antimasque which is of Pygmies. Both these figures are short- 
lived. In "News from the New World discovered in the Moon 44 (1620), the antimasque was of Vola- 
tees, creatures demi-man and demi-fowl. Naturally such strange creatures cannot live long. In the 
"Masque of Augurs with the several antimasques" (1622), the first antimasque had for the scene 
the Court Buttery-hatch, and the presenters were from St. Catherine's Notch, a brewer's clerk; 
Slug, a lighterman; Vangoose, a rare artist; lady Alewife; her two women; three dancing bears; 
Urson, the bearward ; groom of the revels. 44 This is the only antimask where they do more than 
dance, for the antimaskers have their peculiar dancers, viz., the three bears, led in by John Urson, 
the bearward. We have designedly given a list of the Dramatis personae, in order to show that the 
company is similar to the performers of " Pyramus and Thisbe, 4 ' and that Jonson here proves the 
forerunner of the great number of imitators who cut a part out of 44 the M. N. Dream 44 to form it for 
their own purpose. As he employed Shakspere's nice fairy-world to make bis insipid mask "Oberon 44 , 
so he borrowed his clowns for this dull antimask. One passage from it will be sufficient to show 

*) Ben Jonson, vol. V, p. 262 ff. 
9 ) Chalmers, Cyclopaedia, p. 214 iq. 
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it. Groom says "Well I could be willing to venture a good word in behalf of the game, if I were 
assured the aforesaid game would be cleanly, and not fright the ladies." Therefore, we wonder that 
Elze, Kurtz, and the others, did not take forth this antimask to support their hypothesis. But never- 
theless, there is still a great difference. These clowns rest alone with the bears, and are frightened 
away with the second antimask of pilgrims, when Apollo appears, and the mask begins. This anti- 
mask is totally separated from the main play, forming, as it were, a prelude to it. 

Then, in the "Time vindicated to himself and to his Honour," the Mutes, the Favourers of 
Chronomastix are as quickly gone as they have come. It is the same with the persons coming out 
of the "pot" in "Neptun's Triumph" (1624), and the sailors in the same mask; with "the bold Boys 
of Boeotia" in "Pan's Anniversary" (1625); with the 12 persons, "Owlglass, the four Knaves" etc. 
in "Mapque of Owls" (1626); with the "depraved lovers in "Love's Triumph" (1630); with "Cupid 
and his followers, Tempest with the Winds" etc. in "Chloridia" (16S0). All are in no, or very Ioo*e, 
connexion with the play. As swift and ungrounded as is their entrance, as quickly they leave the 
scene, whereas Shakspere's clowns are introduced in the first aot, and participate, especially Bottom, 
of the action to the last, and cannot be left out* without disturbing the plan of the whole play. On 
the whole, we must affirm with Schmidt that "the M. N. Dream" is not a mask, but a genuine comedy, 
where the most various and particoloured threads combine in one beautiful web, a true comedy of 
five acts, and not a one-acted occasional play. 

Ill* Evidence for 1594. 

Thus we are forced to look for another date, and after having most carefully examined both the 
internal nature of the comedy, and the internal evidence, we cannot but follow those sober critics who 
affirm that it was composed about the year 1594, in the beginning of that period of transition when 
the "Sweet Swan" had pruned his wings for higher flights. This is the assumption of Malone, Knight, 
Halliwell, Dowden, Schmidt, Genee, and others. But I am induced more especially by the internal 
evidence to share the opinion of these scholars. With regard to the external evidence, there is first that 
well-known passage (Act II. sc. 1. 1. 88 — 118), where Titania quarrelling with Oberon, lays the perversion 
of the seasons, the perpetual rains, the untimely frost, and all the misery caused by the bad weather 
to their own charge. This description coincides with meteorological observations on the weather of the 
summer 1594 made by Stowe, Dr. King, and Dr Forman. Especially to those of the last writer, a 
celebrated astrologer, the similarity is too remarkable to be accidental. As we adopt the opinion of Hal- 
liwell 1 , we must needs reject the objection advanced by Wright with whom we quite agree in most 
points of his excellent Preface to the play. After quoting part of Dr. King's second Lecture (Preface 
IV, ff.) containing a description of that disastrous season of 1593 and 1594, and part of Stowe's 
Annals confirming Dr. King's words, Wright mentions the observations of Dr. S. Forman,and proceeds 
to say, "It is true that King, and Stowe, and Forman alike describe great storms of wind and rain and 
disastrous floods as characterising this year, but notwithstanding we are told "in the monetb of August 
there followed a faire harvest," and the subsequent high prices of corn are attributed not to a deficiency 
in the crop, but to the avarice of merchants in exporting it for their own gain. Now this does not agree 
with Titania's description of the fatal consequences of her quarrel with Oberon, through which 

"The green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attained a beard." 
In this point alone there is such an important discrepancy that, if Shakespeare referred to any particular 
season, we may without doubt affirm it was not to the year 1594, and therefore the passages which 

') Halliwell, 1. c. p. 6 ff. 
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have been quoted have no bearing upon the date of the play." First we cannot perceive why Wright 
does not give the information of Dr. Forman, too, in our opinion still more minute and similar to Tita- 
nia's speech. Then "the faire harvest in the moneth of August" is only met with in Stowe's Annals, 
neither King, nor Forman knowing anything about it. Therefore, the observations of both the latter 
cannot be called at all discrepant with Titania's complaint. But also Stowe's words will not show so 
glaring a discrepancy, if we examine them more carefully. He says, "In this moneth of March was 
many great stormes of winde, which ourturned trees, steeples, barns, houses, etc. namely in Worcester- 
shire, in Beaudly forrest many Oakes were ourturned The 11. of Aprill, a raine continued very 

sore more then 24. houres long and withall, such a winde from the north, as pearced the wals of hou- 
ses, were they neuer so strong .... This yeere in the month of May, fell many great showres of raine, 
but in the moneths of Iune and Iuly, much more: for it commonly rained euerie day, or night, till S. 
lames day, and two daies after togither most extreamly, all which notwithstanding, in the moneth of 
August there followed a faire haruest." In reading this we ask involuntarily, "Should it then be pos- 
sible that after, and notwithstanding, the continual rains, cold winds, and heavy storms, there was a fair 
harvest ?" We cannot but answer in the negative, at least that fair harvest cannot have been a general 
one, but must have been confined to such regions of England as were most favourably situated, neither 
too much exposed to winds, nor so low as to be inundated. In general "the green corn will have rotted, 
ere his youth attained a beard". That this was the case, we are taught by Stowe's own words. For he 
continues, "But in the moneth of September fell great raines, which raised high waters, such as staied 
the carriages, and bare downe bridges, at Cambridge, Ware, and else where in many places. Also 
the price of graine grewe to be such as a strike or bushell of Bie was sold for fiue 
shillings, a bushel of wheat for sixe, seuen, or eight shillings, etc. for still it rose 
in price, which dearth happened (after the common opinion) more by meanes of ouermuch transpor- 
ting, by our owne merchants for their priuate gaine, than through the uneasonablenesse of the weather 
passed." Every one who reads this passage attentively and reflects upon the connexion between it, and the 
preceding lines will find that the harvest was only partially good, and thus became the first, and chief 
cause of the high prices of wheat and rye, although it was not the sole one. Nor does the first part 
of the proposition lose its force by the second. It seems to be a simple addition by which Stowe will 
reproach the merchants for their avarice by which the general calamity was augmented. Nay, this pas- 
sage appears to confirm our assumption. For the transporting of corn from one part of a country 
to another usually happens in unfertile years, and not in good ones. If, therefore, the harvest had been 
fair everywhere, the merchants would not have been able to raise the prices; their commercial specu- 
lations must at first needs have been caused by a bad harvest in different parts of England. Therefore, 
Wright appears to be wrong, and those passages keep the important bearing on the date of the play 
that Halliwell gives them. And as to the dreadfulness of those disasters, we may be allowed to quote a short 
passage from Dr. King's Lecture* "Thunders", he says, "and lightnings neither seasonable for the time, and 
withal most terrible, with such effects brought forth, that the childe vnborne sh all speake of it." 
However, if Shakspere's words were to have any effect on the minds of the auditors, the distur- 
bance of the elements here alluded to must be fresh in their memory. Therefore the comedy must needs 
have come into existence in the antumn or winter of this same year. This strange similarity becomes 
yet a better proof, if we consider that the passage is a mere episode of dialogne necessary neither for the 
progress of action, nor the characteristic of the fairy-king and queen, and their quarrels. So we cannot help 
taking from this circumstance more than a mere supposition (Delius), that, by the abnormal accidents of 
this year, ascribed by the popular belief to elementary powers, Shakspere was first incited to write a 
play where he could give a complete image of the fairy world, introducing the fairy-king and queen 
disunited during the time when those pernicious atmospheric disturbances had wasted England. And 
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that in the poet's age, the belief in spirits, witches and goblins, fairies and elves, etc. was very popular, 
appears from many contemporary testimonies as from W. Scott's "Minstrelsy of the Scot. Bord." If. L. 
32-33, and K, "Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft." 

There is still another thing which you will remember in reading "A. M. N. Dream", viz. the 
description of Queen Mab, made by Mercutio in "Borneo and Juliet". Almost all critics agree in con- 
tending that this beautiful passage may be left out without any loss to the drama, and that it was 
transferred to it only because the poet's imagination was, about this time, filled with images of fairy- 
land which he intended to represent in a special play. In all this we follow Schmidt's excellent obser- 
vations 1 very willingly, but we may not go so far as to adopt his supposition (of Gervinus, too,) that 
the "M. N. Dream" was composed after "Romeo and Juliet", to which it should be a contrast, as if the 
poet, after having shown the power of love in its tragical effect, had felt an impulse from within, to 
point it out on its serene, or even ridiculous side. For we are inclined to approve the assumption of 
Dowden, Deyce, and others, and to consider the tragedy an early work revised, and enlarged, some 
years after, especially in the characters. 

The second proof, half internal and half external, is the manifold resemblances which this comedy 
shows to the three comedies considered earliest, aud written in 1590 — 93, viz. "Love's Labour's Lost", 
"The Comedy of Errors," and "The Two Gentlemen of Verona." 

In the first comedy, there is an interlude of the same kind as that of the Athenian artisans. It 
is performed before the King of Navarre, and his guests in the same ridiculous way by unhandy actors. 
Armado is charged with the preparations, and makes the king's command known to Holofernes iu 
most bombastic phrases. The pedant at once has a fit play. "Sir,", he says, "you shall present before 
her the nine Worthies." Here, too, the preparations are made before the spectactors; Holo femes like 
Bottom, will play several parts at once, "I will play three myself;" here, too, the actors make mistakes 
in speaking, and the principal heroes Nathaniel, Armado, and Holofernes break down, and the bombastic 
Spaniard comes to grief, and is an object of general derision. As in "A Midsummer Night's Dream", 
the spectators rail in witty remarks at the players who act out of character, and bandy words with them. 
Like Theseus here, the Princess of France over rules the rest of the auditors, and does not refuse to 
witness a play performed with a good design. Moreover, is there not in Theseus' words, "Where I have 
come" etc. (Act V. ec. 1. L. 95—105) a reference to the miserable part of the affected learnei men, 
Holofernes, Nathaniel and Armado? 

Again, "The Comedy of Errors" has at all times been compared with *A M. N. Dream", and named 
"the mistakes of a night." And doubtless the resemblance of the two plays in that part which refers 
to the errors of the two pairs of lovers is obvious. In both, the plot is founded on errors and mistakes, 
caused in the one by nature in the strange similarity of the brothers, and in the other, by Oberon's 
charmed juice. In both, when complication is at its height, the denouement is quickly effected by remo- 
ving the cause. In "The Comedy of Errors"," too, error lies like a malicious charm on the twin 
brothers, and Antipholus S. repeatedly utters it; he thinks himself withal his servant bewitched, not 
knowing how to come out of the confusion and entanglements. (See Act I. sc. 2. Act II. sc. 2. Act III. 
sc. 2 (endj, Act IV. sc. 3 and Act Y. sc. 1). And not only Antipholus himself but Adriana, Luciana, 
and the courtesan think him stark mad, and endeavour to undo the charm by Pinch, the schoolmaster. 
Certainly there is a difference betwixt the errors; for they are here but external, whereas there the whole 
mind of the lovers, Bottom and Titania, is infected by them. So much, however, is evident that, during 
all this time, the poet's mind was full of fairy-tales, witch crafts, transformations etc., and Dow- 
den not amiss in it finds a hint on the fairy-world, Robin Goodfellow, and Bottom's transformation to an ass 

*) cf. Schmidt, 1. c. p. 336—37. 
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In "The Two Gentlemen of Verona", the resemblance lies principally in the tale. We meet two 
pairs of lovers, the one of whom, Valentin and Silvia, are united in faithful love, and their happiness is 
prevented by the Duke's rigour, and the falsenets of his friend Proteus. Like Lysander and Hermia, they 
concert a plan of flight, and when this miscarries, Silvia follows her lover. Proteus is faithless to Julia, 
his lady-love, as Demetrius is to Helena, and becomes enamoured of Silvia. But Julia, another Helena, 
clings to the false one in devotod love, and finally succeeds in winning him. Here, too, the scene of 
action, at least for a long time, is a wood, where the denouement is brought about, followed by the 
happy union of both the couples. These similarities are so palpable that we compute the four comedies 
to have been composed in close succession. Bat that "A. M. N. Dream" must not be placed among 
these three comedies, in 1590—93, will soon more fully be shown by intenral evidence; here we recall, 
from "Love's Labour's Lost", the figures of Holofernes, and the fantastic Spaniard, whose bombastic talk, 
and foolery manifest that the poet was not superior to the taste of his time; from "The Comedy of 
Errors", the cudgelling scenes, resembling the farces by which his contemporary poets tickled the risibi- 
lity of the pit; from "The Two Gentlemen", the faultiness of denouement in Act V, and the burlesques of 
Launce, in which the poet is derogating too much from his sphere. "A. M. N. Dream" is free from 
imperfections, and has many superiorities. 

This evidence partly internal and partly external, although of great power of argument, must 
needs be supported by internal evidence, which, following the example of some English scholars, and our 
countryman Hertzberg, we believe we can make a little more complete. 

This sort of proof is principally to be derived from the peculiarities of verse and metre, style 
and diction. As to the latter, if compared with that of the earlier plays, we perceive a great progress. 
The playing with words and antitheses, the euphuisms, much employed by Lily, has, at least in the 
serious parts of dialogue, almost ceased, so that the difference from "The Comedy of Errors", and "Love's 
Labour's Lost" is indeed striking. He also avoids Latin, Italian, and French words, frequently met with 
in the latter of those plays. Then, the diction is not so much filled up with metaphors, and flowery 
expressions; the words begin to clothe the thoughts, not as a gorgeous robe, but as a close and well- 
fitting garment. On the other hand, the style is simple and perspicuous, so as not to weary the patience 
of the reader, very different from the profound, and somewhat obscure works of riper age; for we do not 
here find inserted so many proverbs, deep sentences, popular readings, and allusions. 

We go on to verse and metre. 

It has been rightly observed 1 that the early plays show a larger portion of rhymed lines, prin- 
cipally alternate, than those of a later date. Now Efortzberg has stated by exact numbering, that in 
"Love's Labour's Lost - of 1507 quinaries 1021 are rhymed ones, in a The Comedy of Errors" of 1422 
only 241, and in "The Two Gentlemen" of 1476 no more than 82. As he did not extend his obser- 
vations to a A M. N. Dream," I made the account, and found out 693 rhymed lines (incl. 92 alternate) 
of 1*66 quinaries (ed. Payne-Collier). Besides all the songs of the Fairies, Pack, Oberon, Bottom, and 
the laments of Pyramus and Thisbe are in rhymed lines. If you compare that figure with the preceding 
ones, there will be no doubt that it belongs to the early group of comedies, you may even be inclined 
to place it immediately after the first comedy in 1591. But it is well to examino if the poet had 
"special incentives" to rhyme. And surely in the nature of "A. M. N. Dream 14 such incentives exist. 
For who does not perceive that by means of the charm of rhyme, the poet designs to take our minds 
away into the wondrous World of dreams and fairies? By the waves of rhyme we are lulled like the 
enchanted lovers, and delivered from the charm only in the more serionB passages like those at Theseus 9 

*) Mnlone, p. 294, note 5. 
Dowden, p. 44, ft 
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words. Therefore, almost all passages of lyrical or pathetic character are in rhymed verses. As well 
as the rhyme at the end of the verse, the alliteration points oat this play as belonging to the earlier 
works of Shakspere. 

Alliteration reigned in English poetry throughout the Anglo-Saxon, and old English period, and 
after it fell into general disuse, some traces of it are still found till the time of Shakspere, and even later. 
It has been observed that the earlier the date of a play, the more frequent are those traces. Now 
althongh we retain the principles of old German alliteration, on the whole follownig Seitz 1 , we meet so 
great a number of them (we count 407, ed. Delius), not only in the songs, but in the dialogue, that we 
cannot help assuming that the poet often consciously employed it for the purpose of giving his ideas 
more force and charm by this kind of word-colouring. But that he was already on the best way to 
become wholly free trom such fetters, appears from his using it in order to ridicule the poetasters of his 
time. See, for example Act II. sa 1. L. 26—34: 

„The raging rocks 
And shivering stocks .... 
Shall shine from far, 
And make and mar 
The foolish Fates." 
And Act V. sc. 1 L. 145—46: 

* Whereat, with blade, with bloody, blameful blade, 
He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast. a 
And again ibid L. 283: 

„That lived, that loved, that liked, that looked with cheer. u 
These verses contain a plain parody upon the playing with alliterative words, often employed bj 
the poets of that age from mere affectation, and without a knowledge of this sort of rhyme. 

Again the whole structure of verse shows more freedom, and is not formed with the same an- 
xious regularity, and even monotony, as in his earliest comedies. This is at first evident from the more 
frequent use of run-on verses. Dowden 2 has given (from Furnivall) the proportion of run-on lines to 
end-pause ones in the three early comedies: 

Love's Labour's Lost 1 in 18,14, 

The comedy o Errors 1 „ 10,7, 
The two Gentlemen 1 „ 10,0. 

I followed this example, and found 1 in 6,9, by which it clearly belongs to that place we en- 
deavour to assign to it. 

Then, Ingram has proved by figures that the smaller the number of weak or light endings in a 
play, the earlier is its date. Now a A. M. N. Dream* contains one weak ending, while there is not a 
single one in the preceding comedies. Evidently we must not attribute too much importance to this 
sort of test, since the figures are indeed too small to support a theory. 

Another peculiarity of verse showing the comparatively early composition is in the proportion of 
feminine to masculine endings. As is known, Hertzberg gives the percentage of double endings in 17 
plays. "A. M. N. Dream" not being in the number of them, we were obliged to make research, and 
in all the quinaries, rhymed and unrhymed, (1466) we found 58 feminine endings or nearly 4%. If 
we compare these figures with the percentage in the earlier comedies, 

Love's Labour's Lost 4%. 



') Programme, Itsehoe 1883, p. 17—18. 
•) Dowden, p. 40. 



The Comedy of Errors 12%, 
The Two Gentlemen 1 5 „ , 
there will be no doubt that it is to be ranked among these plays. Indeed, you may be tempted to 
place it near the first of them, viz in the same place which you would be inclined to assign to it 
according to the proportion of rhymed to unrhymed verses. Bat this small number of double endings 
depends on the great number of rhymed lines. For since the monosyllabic rhyme reigns by nature in 
English poetry, the more frequent are the rhymed lines, and the rarer the unrhymed, the rarer must also 
be the feminine endings, and the more frequent the masculine or monosyllabis endings. 

There are two metrical peculiarities more which give us a certain guide for the date. The ab- 
sence of doggerel rhyme indicates a later date, at least after "Love's Labour's Lost", and a The Comedy 
of Errors", whereas the rather rare employment of jambic half-verses (we number but six real speci- 
mens of jambic verses, excluding such pieces of verse which are to be regarded as solutions of complete 
^uinaries), prevents us from placing it too late. 

From this sort of internal evidence, derived from verse and style, we go on to another, which 
we intend to take from the use of classical allusions, the characteristics, and the composition. 

As to the first, there is in this play a pretty large portion of mythological figures, and persons 
of ancient history, a sure indication of early date. This number, however, will not appear too great if 
we reflect that the scene of action is Athens, and the persons, citizens of this city. Such allusions aro 
confined to the following: Diana (Act I. sc. 1. IV. 1.), Cupid (I. I. III. 2. IV. 1), Venus (L 1. III. 2.) 
Dido, Carthage Queen (i. 1.), Aeneas, false Trojan (L 1)-, Phoebe (I. 1. IV. 1. V. 1.), Fates (I. 2. 
V. 1.), Corin and Phillida (II. 2) Hercules (Ercles I. 2.), Phoebus (Phibbus I. 2.), Perigenia, Aegle, 
Ariadne, Antiopa (II. 2.), Hieras (II. 2.), Neptune (II. 2. III. 3 ), Apollo and Daphne (II. 2.), Philomel 
(II. 3. ), Antipodes III. 2.), Acheron (III. 2.), Aurora (III. 2), Morning's Love (III. 2.), Cadmus (IV. 
1.), Creta (IV. 10, Sparta IV. 1.), Thessaly and Thessalian bulls (IV. 1.), Nymphs (IV. 1.), Centaurs 
(V. K)i Bacchanals (V. 1.), Thracian singer (V. 1.), Thebes (V. 1.), Muses (V. 1.), Limander and He- 
lena (V. 1.), Shafalus and Procrus (V. 1.), Sisters Three (V. 1.) 

We pass over to the characters of the play. The admirable art of characterising the poet ac- 
quired by degrees, and we can follow up its development as an infallible mark of his growing genius* 
Now the characters of our play, of Theseus and Hippolyta, and of the lovers are neither of so deep a 
tone of mind, especially, the feminine ones, nor drawn with the sharpness and exactitude which we admire 
in his later plays. Thus the difference between Lysander, the true lover, and Demetrius, the faithless, 
between the short Hermia, and the tall Helena, of whom the one is a little shrewish, but steady, the 
other gentle, but throwing herself away — is only brought about by general outlines. The characters 
are also subordinate to incidents as in "The Comedy of Errors", neither does the final denouement depend 
on them. But, for all that, there is a progress visible, and both in Theseus, and still more in Hermia 
are some touches which already bespeak the future master in refinement, and delineation of 
characters. 

The composition presents signs of an early date. The whole structure is simple and transparent, 
there is inclination to colouring and descriptive passages, (such are Titania's description of the perversion of 
the seasons, Oberon's picture of the flower "love-in-idleness", Helena's touching reminder of their early 
friendship) 1 ; there is a tendency to formal symmetry, we have Oberon and Titania, Theseus and Hip- 
polita; Lysander and Hermia are set against Demetrius and Helena. Nevertheless the very composition 
has two specialities that prevent us from carrying the date too far back. First the great unity ; there 
are no more jests and sallies as in the earlier comedies, merely for the amusement of the pit 2 , but 

l ) cf. Heuse Sommeruachtstraum p. 82. 
■) cf. Heine, 1. c p. 83. 
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even the interlude, and all the burlesque Rpeeches of the clowns are in necessary connection with the whole. 
Besides, there is an artful blending of ancient mythology with fairy tales. But more on this in the 
second part, a the plot a . 

We come to the conclusion, then, after all these arguments that we should not miss the mark 
in asserting that tt A Midsummer Night's Dream" was written in the year 1594. 
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